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. A stady vas conducted to detemine/if Clark and 
Tro«*s (1966) typoloby of student subcultures could be empdrically 
applied to a description of Oniversit:y of Haryl^d, students. Twelve 
Counseling center research^ staff .neabers f aked/ansvers to the 1969 
Oniversity Student Censu^ (OSC) / an activities and attitude inventory 
adMinistered to all li^dergraduates. Xhe staff^^Meabers aijasvered the 
OSC twice, and faked €vo rales randofflly as&igTOd froa the 12 possible 
permtitsations of the rour student types: adadenic, collegiate, 
^nonconj^t)rmist, and vocational. The acadeaic type is haghly involved 
vitl^ xdeas and highlyl identifies vith the college, faoplty,- and 
adainistration. The collegiate type is not highly inrtfive'd vith ideas 
bu*^ \highly identifies! vith the college. The nonconfoPnst typp is 
hi^lT/ iiiwived "^vith^ld^ but does not highly identi^x^vith the^ 
college, and the vocational type is not highly involved vith ideas 
n^r highly identified I vith ^he college. Students responding, in a 
articular pattern vere identified and vere classified as one of the 
our' types if they aet! certain criteria. The response patterns rfor 
he four subcultures vl^re compared vith the responses of the 2zy^^U 
students vho had coapleted the census. The four types of students' 
differed significantly | vith regard to their aean grade point averages 
and tended to differ in thei^r choices of aajor and college vi.thin the 
university. Based on study findings, each of the four student types 
are described. A description of Clark and Troves typology, 
statistical tabled,'* and references are included. (S9) 
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" . Summary 

The purpose of this study was to determine if Clark and Trow's (1^6) - 
typology of student subcultures could be empirically applied to a descriptiiSI^ 
of University of Maryland students. Results indicated that: (1) the technique 
of role-pla/ing can l^e used to reach an empirical definition of the behavior of 
subcultural .types* in -answering the Universi^ty Studerft Census (USC) ; (2) students 
classified as members of the various s%ibci/ltures, by matching the USC patterns 
established by the role-players, differed significantly with regard to their mean 

gr^de point averages (GPA's); (3) Students classified as members of a gTven subculture 

I, " ■« » - 

were more likely to be enrolled in certain colleges of the University, Following 
are the descriptions of each of. Clark and 'R.row's types, based on data from this 
study. - 

I " Academic : Had higher expectations oX^cademi c . achieve ment and positive feeTings 

toward the faculty an<l adjj^/yist rat ion i Feather was a college graduate and mother , 

* ■ ' • / • - . ' . / 

had some college. > Had highvgrades and was not likely to be enrolled in the 

College of Business and Public Administrajtion, ^ ^ 

to • ' ■ *. . 

II " Col leg i ate : Did not aspire to education beyond the bachelors degree and 

was a member of a fraternity or sorority. Achieved average grad^rs^and father 
had some college. Was not likely to be eil^olled in the Arts and Sciences or 
Engineering colleges. 

III - N oncomforini st : Dissatisfied with and critical of the University. Vocational 

^ • ■ 

aspirations unclear, but eajrrted above average grades. Father had some coljegc. 
Was likely to be in the Arts aTid Sciences college and unlikely to be in 
Engineering. * ^ " 



IV ■ Vocational ; Generally indifferent about courses' and University acti^ifies. 

Works from 10-39 hours per week on a purt-time job, and is concerned about 

'the costs of his education and earns below average grades. Parents have 

not been to college ;dnd most likely to be in Business and Public Adminrstra- 

tion or Engineerin9 Col leges . ' 

* 

* ' . ■ ■«■• 

Readers w*e re cautioned against stereotyping but were encouraged to use the 

• typology to better understand individual students. 



Recently a number of writers have addressed themselves to the topic of 
student subcultures (Clark and Trow, I966; 'Gottlieb and Hodgkins, 1963; Peterson, 

y ■ ... 

1968; and Warren, 1968). White such studies have added to our knowledge, much 

• • 

of ._the research has not advanced us beyond 'further description^ of the catcgorijes 
Ided by Clark and Trow. 
. 'Factor analyses of student judgments^^^ptti tudes, .preferences, etc. have 
resulted in subcultures similar to those hypothesized by Clark and Trow (see 
Pemberton, I963; Schumer and Stanfield, 1966). Fra^tz, (1969) has noted the ^ 
tautological nature of those studies which have employed descriptive, paragraphs 
of the subcultures to classify students, only to find that students choosing a 
subculture as self-descriptive are significantly different -rrom stXidents choostng 
another subculture 

^ * • - ■ 

Time budgeted interviews Ixave been employed by Bolton and Kammeyer (196?) 

in order to determine the behavior of students who have been classified into* 

"role orientations.'* More work of this nature should aid administrators and 

' V ■• • • • 

faculty in operat ionalizing the^lark and Trow model, thys .bringing it out of 
the realm erf descriptive categories and Into the realm of empirically defined 
behaviors from the individual student. ^ 

The present *study attempts to empirically define the Clark and-Trow sub- 
cultures at the University of Maryland. ' ^ ^ 



Procedure 

The test taking phenomena of« ''faking'* and '^'response set*' (see Anastasi,. 
1968, pp. hSS'^Q) were employed to arrive at empirical definitions of how 
^Clark and Trow subcultural types would respond to the University Student Census 
(use). The use is an activities «nd attitude i nventory 'adm! nl stered to all 
undergraduates at the University of Maryland. Twelve members of the Counseling 
Center research staff %#ere administered the 1969 USC twice. Two roles chosen 
from the 12 possible permutations of Academic, Collegiate, Nonconforgii st^ and 
Vocational were randomly assigned each subject. The role-playing partic^V^nts 
were asked to ex^^gerate their own characteristics in the direction indicated by 
the descriptions derived from Clark and Trow' s types (see Table 1), If at least 
five of the si-x 'judges' (§3%) for each role agreed on a response to an item, that 
response was considered Jto represent that Clark and Trow type. If sufficient 
items for each type wens generated in this way, specif ic^ students who had responded 
to the USC ajid who wejhe>fepresentat i ve of each type would be identified. The 
students repr^(||^nting each type would then be compared on grade point average 
(GPA) and coljege of enrollment. ' . . 

Results 

Of the 46 items on the USC, the role-players achieved an 83% consensus or 
better on responses to 13,10,19 and \k items for'the Academic, Col legiate. Non- 
conformist and Vocational .subcultures, respectively. 

Relative to all University students, the USC response patterns formulated 
for the Academic student indicated higher expectations of academic acbievement 
(USC items 16D, expectation of obtaining Doctoral degree, and 2 1 A, Absolute 
ceKainty of obtaining the bachelor's degree). The Academic student also had the 
most positive feelings toward the University and its faculty (USC items 31,32,3^ 
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and 38 were responded to wt th .agreement thet%feculty end edintntstretors cere 
•bout students end that those disrupting the operation of the University 
should be suspended). Compared to the other types » parents of the Academic 
^ student were seen by the role-pTayers as the most highly educated, the father 
being -a college graduate (USC* item 28 H) and themotlier having had^at lekst 
some college (USC item 29F»G,H). 

The response pattern for the Collegiate student revealed that |ie did not 
aspire to education beyond the bachelor's degree (USC item 16B)» that he was^ 
a member of a fraternity or a sorority (USC Item 23E) and timt his father has 
had at least some college training (USC item 28D,E,F). / 

Compared to other students, the Nonconformist is tM most dissatisfied with, 

and critical of the University (USC items 30A, 31,32,33,36,38,39,^1,^2 and 44 

were responded to with disagreement on statements referring to the existence of 

staff concern for students, channels for student communications with administra- 

tors, and university activities of interest or value) His father had had at 

Jeast some college training (USC items 28E,G,H) but his own academic and voca- 

tional aspirations were un clTear (USC Items I6B,C,D and 18A,B). Differing from 

Other siibculturaL types^ who were seen as res^iding either on caEBVfUS or at home» . 

the Nonconformist resided off -campus in a rented room or shared apartment (USC 

items 23c, 0). . • 

* The Vocational student appeared the most isolated. Of the four types, his 

• * 

parents had the least education (USC item 28 A,B,C,G indicated that his father's 
education ranged from less than a high school diploma to some college, and USC 
item 29A,B indicated that his mother's education" was that of high school or less) 
He Morked between 10-3^ hours a week at a part-time job (USC item 2^ D,E,F,G), 
was^coocerned about the cost of his education (USC item 13A,B), and was the least 
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involved wtth the University (USC iteins 30»f«0 end k2 were re$t>onded* to with choices 
thet indicated Indifference about courses and university activities). 

Since there was some consistency among role^player ' s Judgments of USC items, 
students responding in a particular pattern were i dent i fie'd. In order to be 
considered a member of a particular su^cblture» a student's USC resfionses were 
required ,to match BS% of those on which 100% concensus was reached by the role- 
players^ and 60% of those on which 83% concensus was reached. The response 
patterns for the four subcultures were compared with the responses of the 22^5^ 
students who completed the USC in the Fall of ^969. A total of 638 students met 
the criteria with none achieving membership in two subcultures. Although U(> 
Students did meet the 85% matching criterion on a second subculture! response 
pattern^ they did not reach 60% conformity on the second group of 83% concensus 
responses. With 10 students eliminated be'cause of incomplete data on their 
Inajors end grades, the 628 remaining students were d'istributcd as shown in 
Table 2. ^ 

The ranking of CPA's differed from the findings of Gottlieb and Hodgkins 
(1963) who found that the Nonconformist ranked highest, followed by the Academic, 
Vocational and Collegiate subcultures. Table 3 reveals that in the present study, 
the Academic group achieved the hig^iest mean CPA, followed by the Nonconformist, 
Collegiate and Vocational subcultures. An analysis of variance of the mean 
cumulative CPA's provfed significant beyond the .01 level {^^^^2k = 22.9^). The 
mean CPA of each subculture was then compared with the others by t -t^c^ ^ with . 
the differences between any pair of means si gni fi cant beyond .05. Di#*'«^ ^ccs 
were large and a Type I error was not considered a problem. • . 

Out of the possible 110 majors offered at the University of Maryland, Conegc 
Park can<pus:*i.69 were represented* by the students who matched one of the sub- 



cultural use response patterns. Table k shows that relative to. their rep- 
resentation in the University** students from the College of Education were 
Over-represented in this study and students from Arts and Sciences were under* 
* represented. t « 

A Sx4^h{ square tes|:ing whether the distribution of subcultural types 
In each college differed from chance proved sign i f leant, beyond the .01 level 
(X^-97.56) with 12 degrees of freedom (Table 5). Unfortunately p the disparity 
in the number of students *in each college makes a study of the relet ionship be-* 
tween choice of college and subcul tural membership more difficult. 

Discussion 

The results of this study indicate that: (I) the technique of role- 
playing can be used to reach an empirical definition of the behavior of sub- 
cultural types in answer! ng the USC; (2) students classified as members of 
the various subcultures* by matching the USC response patterns ^stabl i shed by 
,the role-players, differed significantly with regard to the i r miSrijin GPA*s; 
(3) students .classified as members of a given stjfcculture were more likely to 
be enrolled in certain colleges of the University.^ 

The discrepancy between the findings of Gottlieb and Hodgkins (1963) and 
this study with regard to ranking of CPA's among the subcultures may be partial 1 
explained by the different methods of classification employed and the different 
campuses studied (Gottlieb and Hodgkins used descriptive paragraphs with 
Michigan State University seniors). In considering Che results of the present 
study it should be noted that no attempt was made to differentiate the students 
by class and ^ hat only six role-players, all from the Counsel ingCenter research 
staff, were used for each subcultural type.. The similarity of the role-players 



•nd th« limitations cha USC (I.e., the USC was f>ot created to offer students 
choices indicatlvl[||||f their degree of identity with a subcu 1 ture) seem to have 
contributed to a concentration on one or more salient features of a subcultural 
type %i^l1e Ignoring others. 

The GPA rankings of the Collegiate and Vocational types were also in 
reverse order of the Gottlieb and Hodgkins findings. It is interesting to note 
that the Vocational student in this study had parents whose education was less 
than any of the other types and that he was required to have a part-time job« 
While these criteria for membership in this subcultural type may have excluded 
Students from higher socio-economic classes who have a pragmatic orientation 
toward the earning of JScol lege* degree, they may have facilitated the sclettion 
'of purer Vocational types than found Tn the Gottlieb and Hodgkins study. However, 
i^ considering the ranking of GPA'$ for the Collegiate and Vocational types in 
this study it should be noted that the Collegiate was required to belong to a 
fraternity or sorority, who impose their own CPA criteria for membership, and 
that the Vocational s^tudent's grades may be influenced by the number of hours 
spent on a part-time job. ^ 

The results of the chi square of Cpl leges by subculture indicated that a 
relationship ^exists between the student's subcultural orientation and his choice 
of major and college. Table 5 suggests that students in the colleges of ^ . 

* Business and Public Administration (BPA) and Education were primarily f ron those 
orientations which do not identify highly with Ideas (i.e. 65% of the Education 
students were either Col legiate or Vocational » and 82% of the BPA students hate 
simrilar orientations). The Arts S ^Sciences students were primarily distributed 
among those subcultures which identified highly with ideav J^Academi c Non- 

* conformist). Engineering students revealed a rather* practical orientation toward 
col legb and a lack of identity with both ideas and the Un i vers^ ty • ( » . e .69%) are ^ 
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r«v««l«d.a rach«r practical ori«ntatio(t toward coM«9« «nd • lack of i<J«ntJty 
with both idaas and tha Unl varsity (i.e. 69X ara vocat iooal ) . Student* in 
tha Colla9e of Noma Economic* «ean>ad to Idantify w.lth the Uni varsity (I.e. 
ara Academic or CoMagiata). but did not Idantify highly with Idea» (l.r. in 
ara Acadamlc Q.r Nonconform! »t) . Aba-and MoM*nd (.1965) found that *tudent» 
choosing certain majors had characteristics illsociated with the following *ob- 
cultures: 

J Major field Subcultures. 

Physical Sciences Academic 

i 

Engineering Vocational 
Social Sciences Nonconfofw? 
Business and Administration Collegiate 
Humanities . Nonconformist 

Grouping the Physical Sciences, Social Sciences and tJkia Hu»t«nvties under 

I 

the College of Arts and Sciences, permits some con»parison of the two studies. 
Clearly, both studies reveal the high degree to which these students identify 
with ideas. The findings of the present study disagree with the exact sub- 
culture into which the Business student fits; however, there is agreement with 
regard to his location on thfi low end of the'degree of identity with ideas ■ 
continuum. ^ • ♦ . 

Future studies -rep I i cat rng this design might group the subcultural types 
by sex and class in order to get a more precise description of the 'students in 
each orientation. The attitudes and values of the groups might be exanined ' 

♦ 

using s^l^cted scales from the Omnibus Personality Inventory (see Whi t taker ,' 
1969) and the College Student Questionnaire (see Peterson, 1968). 'The influence 
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of »ubculrur«1 m«mb«rthlp upon v«lu«» ai^d ttudcnt %h\ft% from or^ iubcultufe \ 
to •noth«r coutd b« inv«»ti9«t«d (»•• Cottlivb •nd Hodgkirrv, 1963). Pollow-up 
• tu4i«t •J(«nlnln9 th« b»h«vlor of ttudsntft l«b«n«<l »Ubcultup»l typw», u*«ng 
t«chnlq«»« «fcin to Solton and K«mn«y«r'« (1967) < Iw«-bud9«t«d lnt«rv;ew<*.' in#y 
gr^tly attUt •tttmpti op#r#tion«l definitions of ftudcnt >Mbcutture$. 

Th« design of the present study might gein from the use of student role- 
pteyers representet i ve of the several colleges/ thus broedening the bese of 
impressions of subculture! types used in the formetJon USC response petterns* 
This change combined with the lem^fening of the sf'ingency of matching require- 
ments may Increase the sample s,ize and the diversity of students' inc ludcd in 
ea<h subculture (e.g. Academic types might not be timtted^to those who cjipect 
to ca,^n a doctoral degree; or th« CoMegiates would not necessarf^y belong to 

m 

a fraternity or sorority), 

y 

Another line of research might be continual eval'uation of the appropriate- 
ness of^ a typology for describing the students of an institution. Social and 
educatiooat change may alter the subcultures. Additionally, there is the ethical 
problem of responding to students a*s types or as members of subcultures rather 
than as individuals^.' If the typing helps faculty and administration to better 
understand individual students it may be a useful technique, but if it causes 
over-generalizing and stereotyping it may be a. disservice to higher education. 

Regardless of the techniques employed, one of the chief purposes of studies 
involving student subcultures should^be the operat ipnal 1 zing of the basic con- 
cepts for use by administrators, faculty and counselors: The present study has 
suggested a technique for describing student orientations at a uni vers i ty -us ing 
af> instrument (the USC) %rfiich i*s given annuaTIy to nearly all undergraduates. 
Though. the results of this study require further invest i^at ior^. they suggest that 

■approximatefy 6T% (35% Vocational and 26% Collegiate ) of University of Harylana 
O ■ - ■ 
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* studenlfs v^re. riiot high]y-6rier>ted toward f^eas, and that 5^ (35% Vpcat&Wil 
■ ■ • • * ♦ . * .• ^fc- * # 

afDd jgSt Nonconforrnist) did r|&t identify wi^th the, l/ni vers? ty. These "findings 
w;^pve impl Ications "foi^dm policiesj^ changes In facul ty-stadent relations, 

. jcurriculum and couhseHng prograins. Information about a un4 vers i tyVs major 
or. ientatTons should be pffered applicants. The discrepancy between the typical 
freshman's expetitations ^nd 4>ercept Iqos of the tinlversl ty. can be lessene^d by 
defining for appi i cants the types -of students on- campus and the programs offerediP^ 

■■ .;■ " . - ■ ■■■ . ■ ". ■ - . /■ . 

which support th6 It educational objectives. Also the subcultural makeufT of a 
university might be balanced or changed by attempts -to attract students with par- 
ticular orPentatlons towarxl the total college experience. With the knowledge of 
the subcultural composition of a university go®? the responsi^bi 1 ity .to improve 
the responsiveness of changes In curricula and administrative policy to the^ ob- 
jec;tives and expectations imp 1 led by those subcultures. The predominance of the 

Vocational and Collegiate subcultures at the UnTversity of Maryland suggests ^ 

' » ■ . . • . i. ■ # ^ • * ■ * 

' that the university should consider, in the formul at ion of its policies, the 

pragmatic, job-oriented, educational goajs of the f onfngT^"'ai1^the tendency of the - 

' latter to expect tbe opportunity for social interaction from col^lege, Gottlieb 

and Hodgklns (1 963) ' propose that the att-itude-s of members of .the Vocational ^d 

Collegiate subcultures are not greatly Influenced by their college experiences- 

" - ' *^ . ' > . " 

Thus, it would appear that there Vs a need to involve a large major] ty of students 

■ ■ . ■ / ' _ - . ^ 

with the higher aims of the university and to make available to t^em the opportun- 
ities for desirable change through increased contact with facul ty , broaden t ng 



experiences, and ways of relating.acadOTic pursuits to their goa 



dOTic pursuits to their goals. 



Table '1. " • ' ' - 

^ A Description of Clark and Trow's (196^ Typology 

.... . ^ ' . ^ . -» 

I Academic: Highly involved with ideas and highjy^ identified with your 
' col lege, faculty and administration, ^ ^ ' 

• • ' • - - ' 

Your groiip seriously pursues knowledge to the extent of doing more 
than the minimum requi red' for passing. A large part of your leisure 
'time is spent in reading 'books not required for course work and in 
intellectual discussions with faculty Wid friends of similar orienta- 
tion • ^ You^are attached to your school as a place of Ideas and learn- 
ing an.d through the faculty'and friendS you meet there/ Most of your 
group has aspirations for attending graduate or professional school. 

I^f CoTlegtate: Not high1l|^ involved with ideas but highly identified with your 

col lege. • ' . ✓ • 

' ' Your group is primarily interested in the social activities available 

, on campus and is general l^^ indiffer-ent to serious academic demands or 
i-nvolvement with Ideas beyond the requirements for passing. The ^student 
in this subculture are primarily from the middle and upper middle class 
most live on or around campus and few^work. Football, f^ternities and 
sororities, dates, cars, dri nking and 'campus^ fun are major pursuits and 
help to cement a loyaP attachment to your qpllege. 

III Nonconformist: Highly involved with ideas but not highly identified with your 

col 1 ege. ^ ' - 

Aggressive nonconformi sm, cri t ical ^detachment from the college^ and 
its faculty, and a generalized hostility to the college administration 
disting|uishe^ your group« ^ Ideas and knowledge are important to your 
group, but your main refei-ent is off-campus society. You pursue a 
- distinctive identity, not as a by-product, but as the aim of, your educa 

t ion. 

IV Vocational: Not highl^ involved ideas and not. highly identified with your • 

col lege. 

-. • • , * 

- Most of your time iS; spent among students from lower middle class . 

homes who cannot afford the expensive frivolities that .^''^ often assoc- 
iated with college life. Your group is in -school primarily for a 
diploma and the better job which the degree offers. While in school 
you'll probably work 20-40 hours ^ vyeek. You hardly have time for 
fraternities, football games or "f ntel 1 ectual bull sessions. Your goals 
are doing enough to pass the course and get the diploma. 
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Table 2. 



Distribution 6f Students by Subcultural USC Response Pattern '-F -^■^'.^'.'^^'r' 



Male^ 
Fdna 1 es 



Total 



Academic'' 



59 
70 



129.(20%) 



Col 1egiate< 



Noncohfortni st 



60 



15^(26%) 



72 
43 



U5(l^) 



Vocatrpipat 



/2^0:(35%)^ 

i>; ■■■■ \ 



340 
288 



. 628(100%3 




Table, 3. 



Fall, 1^9 Mean .Cumulative GPA's 





• N : 


Mean / 
. Cumy/GPA 




Academic 


129 


/2.75 


.11 


• 


Collegiate 


154 


/ 2.3^ 


.69 




, Woriconfonnist 




2.56 


,.68 




Vocational 




2.13 .' 


.11 





15 
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Table k. 

.<?ercenl:ageytJistribution of Students by College 



Col lege ; / 

• i y / * 


Fall, 1968 
Enrol Iment* 


Subcultural 
Samples 






Agriculture 






- 2 


2 


Arts & ^Sciences 




29 


DUS » & rUD 1 1 C AQITI t n • ^ 


17 
1 / 


1 




20" 


38 . 


Errgineering 


. 9 




> Home. Economl c s 




. * 


Other 








100% 


100% / . 



^ 1968-69 Annual Report , Office of the Vice President for 
Student Affairis, University of Maryland, 1969, 76. 



• • . Tab 1 e 5 . - 

v\Number an^ Percent of Subcultural Types in Each College 





Educa. 


A 


& s 


BPA 


Engnrng. 


Home Ec. 


* Subcul ure 
Total 




.N 


.% 


•N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


. % 


N 




.N 




Academic 


52 


27 


49 


27 


4' 


•% 


7 


24 


5 


23 


H7 


20 


Col I eg i ate 


' 69 


2^ 


< 31 


17' 


'36 


32 


2 


7 ' 


10 


45 

< 




25 . 


Noncpmformi St 


31 


13 


63 


35 


16 


14 


0 






9 


112 


20 


Vocational 


IBS 


36 


39 


21 


55 


50 


20 


69 


): 


23 


■ 204 


35 




— 
























Col Tege Total 


237 


■toc% 


1.82 


100% 


- ilo 


100% 


29. 


100% 


22 


100% 


581 


100% 
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